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The results of the research work done under a generous and 
anonymous grant last year-are now rapidly becoming available. 
The grant has produced three carefully worked out socialist plans. 
Members. have already had a chance of judging one of them, 
Mayhew’s pamphlet Planned Investment, and Polly Hill’s book, 
The Unemployment Services, is now also available. The third 
and last of these reports, Charles Smith’s work on Food Policy, 
is having a special section added to deal with the wartime position, 
and will be published in book form soon. So, though one chapter 
of our work is closed, the usefulness of its results is only just 
beginning, and we hope that members will take a keen interest 
in them. 


EVACUATION 


The survey of the first evacuation scheme mentioned in the 
last Quarterly is rapidly nearing completion. Little enough official 
fact is available about what has happened—as usual statistics 
have been a very casual byproduct of civil service activity rather 
than a deliberate yardstick for future policy—but governmental 
administration has been conducted far more in the open than in 
any other wartime scheme, so that the survey is able to give quite 
a clear picture of the way in which government machinery works. 
Chapters already completed include a detailed history of the ideas 
that led to the adoption of the scheme and its subsequent develop- 
ment before and during the war, as well as chapters on Family 
Life in Reception Areas, Nutrition, Psychological Problems, 
Adolescent Education and a number of reports on representative 
areas. 


THE HOME FRONT 


Besides this a series of memoranda on The Health Services, 
prepared before the war by Rosalind Beach ,Thomas, are being 
revised for publication; the first of a series of periodical reports 
by Professor E. R. Dodds on The Universities in Wartime is pub- 
lished in this Quarterly ; and synopses are being prepared for work 
on the effect of the war on public schools and on the war and 
juvenile employment. 

War economics is also receiving attention, and an attempt 
to study the working of wartime controls is to »e made; at the 
moment however we are only engaged on the first stage of sur- 
veying and analysing the available factual material. To a very 
high degree the future of this work will depend on the willingness 
to cooperate of members who have specialised knowledge. 
Memoranda have already come in on Conditions in South Wales 
and The Effect of the War on a Small Engineering Firm, and it 
is hoped that more and more members who have intimate knowledge 
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of economic and industrial problems will let us have confidential 
reports, with a view to building up a real socialist economic 
intelligence service. 


INTERNATIONAL SECTION 

Doreen Warriner’s pamphlet, Eastern Europe After Hitler, is 
now nearly completed and will be published in the near future. 
Apart from this the Section is collecting a large number of memo- 
randa and is doing research into subjects which will be of import- 
ance later when more concrete plans can be drawn up. For 
the time being, the results mainly consist of these semi-manu- 
factured goods which are kept in the office for the benefit of future, 
more detailed research. Among the topics on which we have 
memoranda are World Government, The National Problem in 
Czechoslovakia, discussions on the Federal Union idea versus 
the League idea, The Loans and Currency Activities of the League 
of Nations, Problems of the Resurrection of Czechoslovakia, Health 
in West Africa, and the texts of many of the addresses given at 
the Monday night meetings of the International Discussion Group. 
The draft of a pamphlet on Democracy in France is now being 
considered by readers. 


TRACTS AND PROPAGANDA 

The Tracts Committee has met and put forward a number 
of suggestions which are being followed up, but most of which, 
unfortunately, are as yet in too tentative a stage to be mentioned 
here. It is hoped, however, that among others we shall shortly 
be producing tracts by Ernest Davies on The Socialist Alternative 
to the Railway Agreement and a reprint of Sir John Orr’s excellent 
speech at the recent Conference on Food Policy. The monthly 
newsletter for members in the armed and civil defence forces is 
now in regular production and the first three copies have gone 
out. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

In describing the recent work of the International Section 
mention has been made of the memoranda which are kept in the 
Society’s files. These are not published for various reasons ; 
some are confidential in character, some of too narrow a sphere 
of interest, and so on, but it is worth mentioning that these and 
the large collection of government and similar publications which 
are kept in the Society’s research files are always available for 
the use of members doing work on these subjects. It is not as a 
rule, however, possible to let documents leave the office. 

The General Secretary will be glad to supply further informa- 
tion on the research and other activities of the Society to anyone 
applying to the Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, S W 1 
(WHItehall 3077). Correspondence regarding the Quarterly should 
be sent to the Editor, H. D. Hughes, at the same address. 

RICHARD PADLEY 
Research Secretary 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
THE WAR 


Prof. E. R. Dodds 


Since the lower age limit for military service has, for the 
present, been fixed at 20, since a substantial proportion of students 
in science and technology have been authorised to continue their 
studies beyond that age and the Medical and Theological Faculties 
remain in principle intact, and since, finally, the calling up of under- 
graduate volunteers recommended for officer training has been 
slower than was expected, there has as yet in most universities 
been no catastrophic fall in numbers, though there will be a con- 
siderable further reduction before the end of the session. In the 
autumn term Oxford had about two-thirds of its men and almost 
the whole of its normal complement of women; at Cambridge 
numbers were about 80% of normal, while Manchester had lost 
only about 5% of its students and Durham about 8% ; Birmingham 
actually had slightly more students in October, 1939, than in the 
previous session (owing to increased entries for Medicine and 
Chemistry). In striking contrast with these figures is the steep 
fall in numbers at the evacuated colleges of London University— 
a fall which, significantly, affects women as well as men. Thus 
King’s College, London, evacuated to Bristol, had lost in October 
almost 40% of its men and 35% of its women; and Uftiversity 
College, whose students are scattered in 3 or 4 different places, 
is reported to be at less than half strength. The reasons for this 
are discussed below. 


BUILDINGS 


The extensive commandeering of academic buildings for 
non-academic purposes has caused much inconvenience and a 
certain amount of real hardship. Some of the inconvenience would 
seem to be gratuitous, or at any rate premature. Thus one Oxford 
college, taken over by the Government, stood empty throughout 
the Michaelmas term, when it might as well have housed its students ; 
in another one quadrangle stands empty while in the rest of the 
building the undergraduates are piled two in a room. Cases of 
serious injury to the educational structure through the short- 
sighted action of Government departments are (a) the closing 
down of the Diploma courses in dairying and agriculture at Aber- 
ystwyth and Bangor owing to the commandeering of buildings ; 
(o) the transformation into a Maternity Home of Ruskin College, 
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Oxford, the most important centre of advanced study open to 
adult workers in this country.1_ Both these proceedings appear 
indefensible and should be the subject of immediate enquiry. 

A further cause of hardship is the failure of the Government 
to state what compensation, if any, it proposes to pay for buildings 
taken over. At Oxford the university has been compelled to devise 
an internal compensation scheme, under which colleges which have 
suffered loss of room rents through the commandeering of their 
buildings are to be compensated from a pool into which all colleges 
pay 25% of the sums received from undergraduates for board 
and lodging. This looks like shifting the burden of compen- 
sation from the shoulders of the Government to those of the 
students. 


TEACHING FACILITIES 


Such information as is available suggests that these are at 
present adequate in most places and in most subjects. Two serious 
exceptions are (a) the lack of adequate laboratory accommodation 
for London science students at the various centres to which they 
have been evacuated; (b) the lack of adequate teaching and 
adequate clinical material in the scattered hospitals and casualty 
clearing stations among which London medical students were 
dispersed in September. Reintegration of the London teaching 
hospitals was urged in December by Lord Dawson of Penn and 
others as the only satisfactory solution of the latter problem ; 
and a measure of reintegration is now in fact taking place. But 
there appears to be no agreed policy in the matter, and 

a complete resumption at the hospitals in London is not possible so 

long as they are compelled to reserve one-third of their beds for civilian 

(air raid) casualties, for the remaining beds may not be sufficient in 

all cases to provide clinical material for the students who would nermally 

be in attendance. (British Medical Journal, 17 Feb.) 

For full information about the effect of evacuation and of the 
war in general on scientific work we must await the report now 
being prepared by the Association of Scientific Workers. But there 
is no doubt that the pressure on laboratory space is severe in many 
places, and many of the evacuated scientists are probably already 
regretting that their institutions did not follow the example of 
Imperial College in resisting government ‘advice’ and remain- 
ing in London.2 At Oxford and Cambridge there are also 
complaints about a shortage of teachers in certain l‘aculties, 
notably Economics, owing to the drafting of teachers into Govern- 
ment Offices. This situation clearly needs watching, as it may 


become acute later. 


1 Teaching has now been resumed in a makeshift manner on borrowed 
premises, but there is no longer any provision for residence. 

2The whole of the University of Paris remains in Paris and is functioning. 
normally, save that its male students are called up at the age of 20. 
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UNIVERSITY FINANCE 


English universities derive their income mainly from four 
sources—fees, Treasury grant, grants from Local Authorities 
and permanent endowments. These vary in relative importance 
from institution to institution, but if we take the universities as 
a whole the first two may be called the major sources ; local grants 
are, however, very important to many of the younger foundations, 
whose endowments are mostly small. In wartime all these types 
of revenue are highly vulnerable. Endowments, so far as they 
are held in the form of fixed-interest-bearing securities, might be 
virtually wiped out by a severe inflation, and even property .in 
land and buildings is exposed in many cases to serious risk of 
depreciation. Income from fees has already fallen, in some places 
substantially ; it will fall further when calling up is completed 
and further still as the middle classes are forced to tighten their 
purse-strings. Again, Local Authorities, especially those which 
have incurred heavy expense for A RP and evacuation, will be 
tempted to cut down their grants to the local university : more 
than one institution is known to be threatened already with such 
cuts. The Treasury grant is to be maintained for the current 
financial year : beyond that, all is uncertainty. On the expenditure 
side, it will be very difficult for the universities to effect com- 
mensurate economies either in the salaries bill or in overhead 
expenses : a college or a department whose undergraduate popula- 
tion is suddenly halved cannot be run at half the pre-war cost. 
Most of them, moreover, have had to spend considerable unbudgeted 
sums on ARP and black-out measures. Particularly serious is 
the position of the evacuated colleges: with one or two exceptions 
they have lost, and seem likely to lose in future, unless they return 
to London, far more in fees than the other institutions, and they 
have to find in addition the costs of evacuation and the substantial 
rents which they pay for their new premises, while most of them 
are also paying for the upkeep of their original buildings. It is 
understocd that the decision to evacuate was taken in the belief 
that the Government had promised a subsidy; but no subsidy 
has been forthcoming, cither to the colleges or to individual 
students. 

It sccms likely that if the war is a long one the universities 
generally, and more especially the evacuated colleges, must in 
the end look for their effective maintenance to ani creased Treasury 
grant. It appears that in the meantime pressure should be brought 
to bear on the Government to create an emergency fund, additional 
to the normal grant, out of which the worst wartime hardships 
of individual institutions might be to some extent met : otherwise 
hard-hit colleges can be assisted only at the expense of their 
neighbours. 


- 
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ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE WAR ON STUDENTS 


A report published in November by the National Union of 
Students shows that the economic position of undergraduates 
is being unfavourably affected in a number of different ways. 
(a) Reductions of parental income owing to dislocation caused 
by the war (e.g., trade losses, closing down of small family businesses, 
disappearance of doctors’ practices in evacuation areas, necessity 
of maintaining two homes, as well as cases where salaried employ- 
ment has ceased). The number of cases of hardship resulting from 
this cause is difficult to estimate but it must be considerable : some 
indication is given by the fact that from the small university of 
Reading about 20 cases had been reported by November. (b) Rise 
in the cost of living and increased income tax. These factors 
are already beginning to make themselves felt and threaten to 
affect the university population very seriously as the war goes 
on. (c) Reduction or cancellation of grants or scholarships from 
Local Authorities. This is reported to have happened already in the 
case of two Authorities, and there is a real danger that later on their 
example may be followed by others. (d) A large number of evacuated 
London students who formerly lived at home are now required 
to pay for board and lodging, sometimes at high rates (e.g., students 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital evacuated to Oxford have had to pay 
four guineas a week). Cases of serious hardship are, as might 
be expected, numerous: e.g., at the London School of Economics 
160 students applied for assistance in the autumn term. The 
abnormally severe shrinkage in numbers at most of the evacuated 
colleges must be attributable mainly to this cause.! Some colleges 
have so far been able to give considerable financial help to the 
worst cases; but their own financial position is too insecure for 
them to continue to deal adequately with the situation without 
such external assistance as has been provided for evacuated school 
children, civil servants and others. 

It would seem that (1) existing State and L E A scholarships 
should as soon as possible be reconsidered where this has not 
already been done, with a view to increasing the amount where 
serious hardship has arisen as a result of the war; (2) the Board 
of Education should advise LEA ’s against the cancellation or 
reduction of existing scholarships; (3) in the event of a severe 
rise in the cost of living the income limit for State and LEA 
scholarships should be raised and their number increased; (4) 
cases of hardship arising from the evacuation of colleges should 
be met, so far as they are not dealt with under (1), out of the 
emergency fund suggested above. 

1 Some oificials of Londun University show an inclination to attribute it to 
the exceptional pitriotism of London students. But how comes it that 
while King’s College has lost 35% of its women and Bedford College 23% 
numbers are practically normal at Westfield, as they are at the Oxford 
women’s colleges? Surely the answer is that Westfield having always 
been residential, evacuation has caused no hardship there. 
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THE MILITARY SERVICE ACTS 


Undergraduates, like others, are normally called up for service 
on reaching the age of 20. Postponement of service may be (and 
at present is) granted on the recommendation of the appropriate 
technical committee of a University Joint Recruiting Board to 
students in the following categories: (a) medical students who 
have passed their pre-medical examinations; (b) students of 
scientific and technological subjects who are certified by their 
university as having completed satisfactorily one year of a specialised 
Honours course. Exemption is also granted to theological students 
who were reading or had declared their intention of reading theology 
before the outbreak of war. Other students are at present granted 
postponement on the ground of hardship if they are within nine 
months of a ‘critical’ examination for which they have been 
studying at least a year. Any student may also, of course, appeal 
as a Conscientious Objector. 

Taken as a whole, these regulations are incomparably wiser 
and more generous than those in force in the latter part of the 
last war. But their logic is in certain respects open to question. 
The maintenance of a supply of, e.g., fully trained doctors and 
chemists is an obvious military necessity. But if the regulations 
are based on the assumption that botanists and geologists can 
help by their specialised knowledge to win the war whereas economists 
or modern language specialists cannot, they draw a distinction 
which is difficult to sustain. If, on the other hand, the Government 
have in mind, as they should have, not only immediate war require- 
ments but the requirements of post-war reconstruction, there is 
surely a case for maintaining a supply, if only a restricted supply, 
of trained men in all subjects. On the present system many 
intending students are likely to be diverted from ‘ unsheltered ’ 
into ‘sheltered’ Faculties, or else deterred from entering at all; 
and those who do enter unsheltered Faculties will leave the university 
half trained. We may thus find at the end of a long war such a 
shortage of men trained in the social sciences and the humanities. 
as will take years to overcome, while in other directions there 
may be a glut. Both the National Union of Students and the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers have been pressing for consideration 
of these points. A petition in this sense organised by the NUS 
was signed by 7,000 students within a week. In official quarters 
the stock reply is that ‘ the Labour Party would object if university 
students were given preferential treatment’. This is evidently 
disingenuous: postponement of service for students is dictated 
by the same considerations of national interest as the reservation 
of skilled men under 25 in many manual trades ; and since students 
are now recruited from all classes there seems no reason to suppose 
that the Labour Party would in fact regard such postponement 
as a Class privilege. But an authoritative statement of Labour 
Party policy on this point would be valuable as a means of preventing 
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the Government from saddling upon the Opposition the responsibility 
for a short-sighted line of action. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


University teaching is a reserved occupation from the age 
of 25, and teachers above that age have not been accepted for 
military service save in exceptional cases and for special reasons. 
Almost all, on the other hand, had before the war placed their 
mames on the National Central Register of specially qualified 
persons, or on one of the professional registers. If we take the 
universities as a whole, only a small minority have so far been 
transferred to Government work; but the drain on different 
Faculties has been very unequal, and the danger is that while 
some Faculties will remain fully staffed or even, in relation to 
wartime needs, over-staffed, others will have their efficiency 
seriously impaired. There is also a growing suspicion that war- 
time appointments are being made in a haphazard manner without 
reference to the patiently compiled National Register, which as 
time goes on assumes more and more definitely the lineaments of 
a white elephant. Outstanding specialists in certain vitally 
important fields are unaccountably unused; others are asked to 
do strangely unsuitable work, like the linguist with expert know- 
ledge of the Near East who last term was offered a post in the 
Treasury. The universities are a reservoir both of specialised 
knowledge and of administrative ability. To drain it indis- 
criminately would cripple education; but if drawn upon with 
judgment it could certainly make a greater collective contribution 
towards winning the war than it is at present doing. 


SHORTENED COURSES 


It is evident that under the regulations quoted above very 
large numbers of students cannot hope, even assuming the most 
lenient interpretation of the ‘hardship’ clause, to complete a 
full degree course before they are called up. Accordingly most 
universities either have provided or have under consideration 
some form of short-term objective which will give such students 
something to work for and enable them to have it put on record 
before they disappear into the Services that they have reached a 
certain stage in their university education. In some places, such 
as Cambridge and Liverpool, a suitable objective already exists 
in the form of a‘ Part I’ ; eleswhere a variety of emergency schemes 
are being discussed or tried out. In this connection two cautions 
seem to be needed. (1) It is unwise and unnecessary to give ‘ war 
degrees’ on a reduced qualification while the war is still going 
on. A better plan is the Oxford one of awarding ‘ certificates ’ 
for short courses, which will qualify the holder for a war degree 

37 
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only in conjunction with a certain period of war service! to be 
later determined. Should the war be a short one, certificate- 
holders might reasonably be expected to return and complete 
their degree courses. (2) It is essential that side by side with 
shortened courses for men liable to military service full degree 
courses in all subjects should be maintained for women students 
and such men as are for any cause exempted. If part of a genera- 
tion must be content with a mutilated education, that is no reason 
for wilfully mutilating the education of all and running the risk 
of such a permanent lowering of educational standards as has 
been produced in Germany by the pressure of the military machine. 


AGE OF ENTRY 


The minimum age of entry at most universities is 17; but 
in recent years rather more than half the men have been over 
19 when they came up. Under present conditions the universities 
are rightly anxious to recruit their male students younger, the 
more so as many schools have had their facilities for advanced 
work seriously impaired by evacuation. Thus Manchester has 
relaxed its Matriculation requirements, which had recently been 
made more severe; and most Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
are prepared to admit students at Christmas or Easter as well 
as in October. Cambridge received 179 additional freshmen in 
January, and Oxford well over 100. Opposition may be expected 
from schools reluctant to be deprived of their Upper Sixths (see 
Times, 4 Jan. 1940); but it is hoped that it may be overcome in 
cases where earlier entry is clearly in the interest of the individual 
concerned. It is hoped also that examiners for entrance scholar- 
ships—including State Scholarships, which are under the control 
of the Board of Education—will give special consideration to the 
claims of promising younger candidates. The age-limit for entrance 
scholarships is usually 19, and competition for them has been 
perhaps the main factor determining late entry in the case of 
the abler students. Mention should be made of Lord Eustace 
Percy’s proposal for meeting unemployment among boys of 18 
to 20 by sending 5,000 of them with scholarships to the universities. 
There is certainly a case for increasing the number of entrance 
scholarships under present conditions. But the universities would 
need to be safeguarded against the danger of having their standards 
ruined by a sudden artificially created influx of young persons 
who lacked either the knowledge or the academic interests requisite 
for profitable study at a university. 


1 The term ‘ war service’ has not yet been defined, at least at Oxford. 
It seems important that it should be so interpreted as to cover any form of 
app-oved national service, e.g., emergency civilian work undertaken by 
conscientious objectors with the approval of a tribunal. 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE IN WARTIME 


Here generalisation is peculiarly difficult: different people 
or groups of people react to the war in quite different ways. But 
most observers would, I think, agree that (a) there are as yet few 
symptoms of the war hysteria which so unpleasantly infected 
university life in 1914-18 ; () there have been no serious attempts, 
on the part either of the authorities or of ‘ patriotic’ under- 
graduates, to restrict freedom of speech and discussion, and any 
such attempt would in fact be resented and resisted; (c) the 
average student is much more interested in his work, and much 
less interested in the war, than was expected by those who re- 
member 1914—as a third year man put it to me, ‘ This has been 
a nice guiet term, with no crises: a fellow has time to think.’ 

This is all to the good. What is a little disquieting is the 
tendency observable, not indeed in the majority, but in some of 
the ablest and most thoughtful undergraduates, to adopt a purely 
negativist attitude towards the war. They are not pacifists, and 
are too honest to pretend to be: neither are they cowards; but 
hating Hitler, distrusting and despising Chamberlain, and feeling 
themselves betrayed by Stalin, they despair of any good thing 
coming out of the war, whatever its issue, and relapse perforce 
into apathy, or into a cynical, sauve-qui-peut individualism. These 
are among the intellectual and moral fruits of eight years of un- 
principled government. I do not wish to exaggerate the prevalence 
of this view—it is at present a minority view in the universities, 
made significant rather by the character than by the numbers 
of those who hold it... But it represents a type of response which 
is likely to appear increasingly until the Allies make it unam- 
biguously clear by their actions that they stand for democracy 
in fact as well as in name. 


1 [ suspect that it was this despairing negativism, quite as much as 
‘communist penetration’, which led the University Labour Federation to 
pass in December, by 49 votes to 9, a resolution condemning the war “as an 
imperialist war for profit and world domination.’ Communist propaganda 
is however extremely active in the Universities, and in the absence of 
effective counter-propaganda by Labour is having considerable influence. 
Its success is certainly assisted by the electoral truce, which is too 
easily represented as a tame submission to Chamberlainism. 
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THE WEST INDIES REPORT 
A. Creech Jones MP 


HUSH-HUSH 


The Government’s decision not to publish the Report of the 
Royal Commission will be challenged by the Labour Party. It 
is admitted that the Commissioners did their work with thorough- 
ness and in a constructive spirit. Their survey was necessary in 
the light of new economic conditions and urgent political and 
social demands. The West Indian people centred great hopes on 
it and many people at home anxiously awaited its guidance in 
respect to the difficult problems it was appointed to report on. 
The appointment of a Commission could no longer be delayed 
when public opinion demanded investigation into the causes of 
the grave unrest and social distress which a series of strikes and 
local enquiries had brought to light. 

Democracy can only effectively function when it has knowledge 
and is unafraid of ugly truth. Parliament has a responsibility 
for policy in the colonial empire and that duty cannot be dis- 
charged if Members and the public are not permitted to know 
the nature of the problems they have to deal with. It is impossible 
for them to form a judgment on the validity and suitability of 
the recommendations suggested to remedy the evils discovered. 
It is of great importance that the colonial people should not be 
deprived of the weapon of publicity. 

Undoubtedly the facts are disagreeable, particularly when a 
nation is at war. But an enemy who wants the material of 
propaganda has it already to hand. Sufficient governmental 
publications have been issued in recent years and reports of the 
evidence submitted to the Commission have appeared in news- 
papers so that it is politically unwise, I should have thought, 
for the Government to arouse more suspicion by a hush-hush 
decision. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The enquiry extended to the mainland territories including 
British Guiana and British Honduras. It concerned itself with 
political reform as well as with social and economic issues. The 
Commission’s recommendations were unanimous and, on the 
whole, thorough-going. It is hoped that disappointment at the 
non-publication of the Report will be partially consoled by the 
nature of the proposals and the intention of the Government ‘ to 
act as early as possible in the spirit of the recommendations as 
a whole ’. 
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We can read between the lines of the Commission’s proposals 
and obtain instruction from the various reports on nutrition, 
labour conditions, labour disputes and social welfare which have 
come to us since our complacency was disturbed a few years ago. 
It is clear that while each colony has its own local problems, the 
Commission found the social and economic conditions in the West 
Indies deplorable. Governments have been negligent, and there 
is a festering mass of unemployment and a great surplus of popula- 
tion in certain Islands. Social conditions are miserably squalid ; 
housing is wretched, medical services are inadequate, illegitimacy 
and destitution are common and the colonies are suffering, but 
only in part, from the effects of economic forces outside their 
control. There is poor communication outside the colonies; 
there is no coordination in economic and social policy ; education 
is inadequate and political control is in the hands of a small section 
of the communities. Labour troubles are frequent and bitter 
and the people generally lack leadership and means of political 
and industrial expression. This is a pretty bad indictment. 


THE PROPOSALS 


The war came while the Report was in an advanced state of 
preparation. Full consideration of the influence of war conditions 
on the colonies could not, of course, be given. But the Commis- 
sioners did not think that such a momentous fact should lead to 
the Government putting the conclusions thev had come to into 
the pigeon-holes. The Commission pressed their proposals for 
adoption and the Government have agreed to adopt one or two 
of the major ones without hesitation. 

It is admitted at last that something more than the Colonial 
Development Fund and occasional grants-in-aid to impoverished 
treasuries are required if economic reconstruction and social 
development are to become real. The Government accept in 
principle the important proposals that there should be a central 
organisation for the West Indies, presided over by a Comptroller 
and staffed with technical officers of high qualification, for planning, 
in consultation with the respective colonies, the further develop- 
ment and welfare services. An Inspector-General of Agriculture 
will also be appointed. A special sum of £350,000 is immediately 
available for economic development and welfare schemes and 
£1 million with administrative expenses will be made available 
for many years to come from the British Exchequer. The Govern- 
ment are now consulting the West Indian Administrations on the 
other recommendations. 


Agriculture 


I need refer only briefly to the Commission’s proposals as 
they have received much publicity. The unrest of recent years 
Ey oa 
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is fundamentally. due to economic causes and the absence of any 
wide means of political expression. The surplus population and 
unemployment issues can only be rectified by bold economics and 
social planning. Accordingly, the Commissioners suggest an 
agricultural policy of mixed farming, emphasising that to support 
a rapidly increasing population the more intensive use of land and 
a far greater home production of essential foodstuffs is necessary. 
Practical steps for improving the agricultural exporting industries 
are proposed. As to sugar, they ask for an increase in the basic 
export quota and an adjustable supplementary preference designed 
to improve and stabilise the price. War may, of course, remove 
all existing artificial restrictions. Now that the Colonial Marketing 
Board has been suspended market organising in war conditions 
has passed to the Economic Department of the Colonial Office. 
The Commission also urge peasant agriculture—large schemes of 
land settlement of small holders—with far-reaching reform in the 
basic methods now employed and less specialisation on export 
crops. In addition, improved transport between the islands and 
wireless services are necessary and local industries need to be 
started and fostered. There should be less dependence on imports. 


Social Services 


The social services are recognised as vital. These people have 
been ‘ Europeanised ’ during the past century or so. They belong, 
in the main, to Africa—there are, of course, Indian communities 
in some of the colonies—but they are now in the European cultural 
tradition. The fundamental needs of educational expansion, of 
good housing, of long-term public health policies and important 
preventive work are emphasised. With the new grant-in-aid some 
immediate progress ought to be made. 


Labour 


The proposals concerning Labour are of great importance. 
Trade Unionism is to be legalised with the mght of peaceful 
picketing and the protection of their funds against action for 
damages consequent on strikes. Machinery for the better regula- 
tion of wages and conditions, conciliation machinery, the establish- 
ment of Labour Departments and inspection, welfare funds and 
unemployment insurance are all visualised. I think no exception 
can be taken at this stage to the principle of compulsory 
registration of Trade Unions and the audit of their funds. 


Constitutional Union 


Special attention will be given by West Indians to the subject 
of constitutional union. Political federation is not apparently 
considered to be immediate politics, but it is the end to which 
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policy should be directed. A start can be made by bringing the 
Leeward and Westward Islands into one group and by unifying 
the medical and other services. The effect of the Comptroller’s 
work in developing an economic and social programme for the 
Colonies as a whole will work in the same direction. It is agreed 
that the people should take a greater part in the work of govern- 
ment and the legislative councils made more representative by 
widening the franchise and modifying the terms of eligibility of 
the representatives. The committee system should be considered 
“on an advisory basis’ in order to give elected representatives 
an insight into the practical details of government. The Com- 
missioners ask for an organised attempt to prevent any further 
extension of colour prejudice. The change of Governors and the 
higher officials should also be less frequent, a step which should 
end one of the main causes of official inefficiency and negligence. 

Other proposals of great importance emerge, but only two 
can be referred to now. The Commission suggests the appoint- 
ment in London of a Labour Advisory Committee to a Labour 
Department in the Colonial Office. This has long been urged by 
the TUC and the Labour Party. The proposal for more effec- 
tive Parliamentary control and knowledge is again emphasised. 
It suggests the establishment of a Standing Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for the consideration of colonial affairs and the association 
of delegates from the Colonies with the Committee. For the 
moment this suggestion seems to be in cold storage. 

The Recommendations offer the chance of a big piece of 
colonial reconstruction. They should be read in relation to the 
larger policy of colonial development recently announced. That 
is the most important White Paper on Colonial Policy of recent 
years, but space prevents me from examining it now. 


MARGARINE 
T. C. B. Watson 


It is commonly considered that margarine has a place in 
the kitchen but not on the dining table. The problem of butter 
and margarine is apt to become obscured by class distinction and 
popular prejudice arising from the history of the development of 
margarine manufacture, but we should realise that margarine 
has a most important part to play in the nutrition of the nation 
in wartime. 


WHAT. WAS MARGARINE ? 


The history of commercial margarine manufacture begins in 
1870, when Mége-Mouries, who was specially employed on the 
problem by the French Navy, established a factory in Paris for 
the production of a substance which was produced from beef-suet 
by separating the softer fats of the suet in a warm solution with 
minced sheep’s stomach, chopped cow’s udders and a little milk. 
The importance of the discovery was quickly realised in the 
American stockyards, and improvements were made rapidly in the 
process of manufacture. The use of pepsin was made unnecessary ; 
the texture of the product was improved by rapid chilling ; the 
addition of egg yoke improved the emulsion of fat substances in 
milk, and Storch introduced the use of ‘ starters’ which were used 
in butter making and produce the substances responsible for the 
distinctive smell of butter. 

By 1876 over a million pounds of ‘ butterine ’’ were imported 
from America, but production in England lagged behind : America, 
Holland and Germany became the chief producers. After 1890 it 
was found possible to use vegetable oils such as cottonseed oil, 
ground nut oil and palm kernel oil ; these made the product even 
cheaper, although the difficulty of refining them sufficiently so as. 
not to flavour the final product had to be overcome. Vegetable 
oils could be used alone after 1910 when it became possible by 
chemical treatment with hydrogen to ‘ harden’ liquid oils. This. 
technical improvement, however, eliminated the vitamins which 
had been present in the animal oil margarine. 

This was the technical position at the beginning of the last 
war. England had not developed a large margarine industry and 
was dependent to a great extent on imports from Holland and 
Germany, about half the margarine consumed being imported. 
The margarine of this, period was of very variable quality, and 
although it was a cheap source of fat it lacked the protective value 
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of butter. Consumption in the period 1909-13 averaged 0.11 lb 
per head per week compared with 0.30 lb per head per week of 
butter. The retail prices in July 1914 were 7}d and 1/2 (salt 
butter) per lb respectively. 

As the war developed, both margarine and butter prices 
increased, but butter supplies were short and the price became 
so high as to be completely beyond the range of most working 
class budgets, and margarine production therefore received a great 
impetus. Margarine became the principal supply of fatty food 
to the bulk of the population, but, although great attention was 
applied to securing the necessary supplies of raw materials, supplies 
were sometimes short and wartime margarine became of necessity 
an emergency product. 

In November 1917 the manufacture of margarine was taken 
over by the Ministry of Food and prices were fixed at 1/— a lb 
for margarine and 1/4 for oleo-margarine; in effect, about 70% 
above the pre war level. In July 1918 the price was 1/2, but it 
was lowered to 1/— in November and continued at this price until 
the maximum was removed in May 1919. 

The effect of the war on margarine manufacture is best illus- 
trated by the history of the Lever Brothers combine, which 
developed from a group of 40 companies in 1913 with a capital of 
£30 million into a concern of 140 companies with a capital of 
£100 million in 1919. 


WHAT IS MARGARINE ? 


Since the last war the position of margarine has been con- 
solidated. The quality of the product has been greatly improved 
and since 1927 it has been possible to add Vitamins A and D in 
concentrated form in order to give the full nutritive value of summer 
butter. This can be done economically so that the price is not 
significantly raised. The energy value of margarine shows a 
slight advantage over butter. 


Per Ib of Protein (grams)| Fat (grams) Calories 
Butter apr ae 0-9 376-5 3,503 
Margarine e ay 0-9 384-7 3,579 


The process of hydrogenation of the oils makes it possible 
to interchange the various oils used in margarine manufacture 
according to price fluctuations; in addition to whale oil, which 
has lately been increasing in importance, the chief vegetable oils 
used for margarine manufacture are coconut, palm kernel, cotton- 
seed, soya bean and ground nut, while in soap-making coconut, 
palm and palm kernel oils are generally used and for compound 
lard cottonseed oil predominates. The possible range of variations 
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in margarine manufacture can be shown by the difference between 
the American and the English industries. 


PERCENTAGE OF OILS AND FATS USED IN PRODUCTION OF 
MARGARINE 


1935 1936 1937 


In UK 


Vegetable Oils and Fats 56 52 53 
Animal Oils and Fats 5 6 6 
Whale Oil 39 42 4] 
TAOS cA 

Vegetable Oils and Fats 92 92 95 
Animal Oils and Fats 8 8 5 


In 1937 the quantities of oils and fats used in the production 
of margarine here were 31,000 tons ground nut, 27,000 tons coconut, 
19,000 tons cottonseed, 10,000 tons palm kernel and small quantities 
of other vegetable oils, 9,000 tons of animal oils and fats and 
66,000 tons of whale oil. Whale oil has come to be the most 
important single constituent of margarine; ten years earlier, in 
1927, only 25,000 tons of whale oil were used with 117,000 tons 
of vegetable oils and fats and 17,000 tons of animal oils and fats. 

These raw materials, with the exception of a small quantity 
of the animal oils and fats, are imported. Ground nuts come 
from India, Nigeria and Gambia; coconut from British Malaya, 
Australia and the Pacific Islands ; cottonseed from Egypt, Kenya, 
Brazil and Nigeria ; palm kernels from Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 
The Empire is the chief source of the vegetable oils, but in 1937 
whale oil was obtained as to 68,000 tons from Empire fisheries, 
61,000 tons from the Netherlands, 16,000 tons from Norway, 
13,000 tons from other foreign fisheries and small quantities from 
other sources. It should also be noted that exports of vegetable 
oils are very important in the economy of the producing countries ; 
ground nut exports were 94% of the total exports from Gambia 
in 1937 and 21% of the total exports from Nigeria; coconut 
products are exceedingly important to the Pacific Islands; palm 
kernels and palm oil were 33% of the exports from Sierra Leone 
and 31% of the exports from Nigeria. The market for the raw 
materials of margarine is therefore usually a buyers’ market, as 
the producers have little else to sell and the bu: ers have a wide 
range of possible alternative sources of supply; but the British 
producers have to compete with American and Continental interests 
in these markets. 

In 1909-13 average supplies were 117,000 tons about half 
home-produced, in 1924-28 244,000 tons about three-quarters 
home-produced, and in 1934 the whole supply of 160,000 tons 
was home-produced. Margarine is now produced about 65% by 
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Lever and Unilever, Ltd., 20% by the Cooperatives and 15% by 
independent producers. 

Lever and Unilever Ltd. controls the greater part of the soap 
and margarine industries of the British Empire and with Lever 
and Unilever N V has wide interests in Holland, Germany, Central 
Europe, the US A and the Far East. The British company owns 
interests in over 300 associated companies. Its interests extend 
from the raw material to the finished product, through its sub- 
sidiaries it purchases the vegetable oils and fats which are finally 
sold over the counter in the familiar guise of Stork or Blue Band 
margarine through its own chain of retail stores. It also has 
interests in cattle cake which is made from the residue left when 
the vegetable oils are crushed out of cottonseed, copra, palm kernels 
or ground nuts, and has therefore an indirect interest in British 
agriculture. 

Margarine is very sensitive to changes in the price of butter : 
consumption in 1924-28 was at the rate of 0.23 Ib per head per 
week compared with 0.31 lb of butter, and in 1934-35 at 0.15 Ib 
compared with 0.49 lb of butter. In the latter years butter was 
relatively cheap. It is also sensitive to changes in income. In 
Sir William Crawford’s book The People’s Food the following 
figures are given: 


WEEKLY MARGARINE CONSUMPTION PERSHEAD 


Approximate Amount spent Quantity pur- Butter Quantity 
Annual Income per week chased per week per week 
£1,000 and over 0-9d 1-8 oz 11-60z 

£500—{£999 0-7d 1-5 0z 11-3 oz 

£250—4499 0-6d 1-4 0z 10-3 oz 
£125— 4249 0 -9d 2-40z 7-2 0z 
under £125 1-4d 3°+7 0% 4-5 oz 


The figures for butter are given for comparison. It may be noted 
that the highest class were paying on the average 8d a |b for their 
margarine, while the lowest class paid 6d a lb. Some cheap 
margarines did not include the vitamins. 


WHO IS MARGARINE ? 


Since the outbreak of war margarine has been controlled. 
The initial orders published by the Board of Trade covered animal 
oils and fats, oilseeds and vegetable oils and fats, marine oils, 
and margarine and cooking fats. Prices were originally fixed at 
the level current during the week preceding 4 September 1939, 
and stocks of raw materials and finished products had to be notified 
to the Board. Licences were required for the manufacture and 
treatment of the oils and for all sales by wholesale and all dealings 
in the oils and fats outside the U Kk. 
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Under the Ministry of Food control was gradually tightened. 
and in October the Ministry requisitioned supplies of margarine 
and arranged for the production of pool margarine at a uniform 
price of 6d a lb; prices previously ranged from 4d to 8d a lb. 
Pool margarine was not popular with producers and an intensive 
press campaign was followed in November by relaxation of control 
and a return to the branded products, prices to range from 5d 
to 8d. Control of margarine is now dependent on the control of 
the raw materials and the method of allocation of imported supplies. 
to the manufacturers. 

Under the Ministry of Food control rests on four directors,. 
the chief being Mr H. Davis, formerly a director of Lever Bros 
and Unilever ; the director for margarine, Mr J. P. Van den Bergh, 
of Van den Bergh’s and Jurgens; the director for cooking fats 
distribution, Mr G. L. Salter, also of Van den Bergh’s and Jurgens ; 
and the director of imported oils and fats, Mr J. W. Knight, of 
the United Africa Company. All were directors within the 
Unilever combine. In addition, there are in the oils and fats 
control seven other high officials taken over from Levers and only 
one independent member and one civil servant. 

The Food Defence Plans Department had to its credit the 
purchase of stocks of whale oil during 1938 at about £14 a ton, 
whereas the price today is £30 a ton. Other materials have also 
risen, refined cottonseed oil by 74% since the outbreak of war 
and crude ground nut oil by 52%. Prices of margarine have 
already risen in most cases by 1d a lb, though a cheap brand at 
5d is being continued. All margarine must now include Vitamins 
A and D. 

Like many other control schemes, this one was planned for 
a blitzkrieg, and the requisitioning of stocks and the pooled products. 
were probably to be followed by rationing of margarine and butter 
on the same coupon at 4 lb per head, people being expected to 
buy on the average } lb of each. But the comparative lull has. 
given producers and the press time to defeat the control schemes. 
The return to the branded product caused some dislocation, 
especially to the smaller firms. Supplies are bought up monthly 
by the control and distributed monthly to the manufacturers, 
who do not necessarily get the supplies they want for a particular 
brand ; this naturally affects the small specialist firms more than 
the large firms. 


WHAT ABOUT IT ? 


Margarine is likely to increase in importance if any shortage 
arises in other sources of fats. Already the high prices of butter 
and bacon have, it is estimated, driven margarine consumption 
up by 50%. There were stocks of materials in this country, but 
it is obvious that the special requirements of cach particular brand 
of margarine cannot always be satisfied from available supplies. 
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Control is in the hands of a section of the industry. In the words 
of the Economist : 


In a large number of important trades one dominant personality 
is learning how his competitors run their businesses. There is not the 
slightest need to suggest that any of the controllers are consciously 
grinding their private axes; most of them are keenly anxious to avoid 
anything of the sort. But it will be so fatally easy at the end of the 
war to suggest that an official control shall merely be transmuted into 
an unofficial ‘ring ’—without any hampering duty to a supervising 
State. To endow the representatives of a trade with legal powers 
inevitably creates suspicion in the minds of his customers. 


The customers must be suspicious of this control on account 
of its personnel and the structure of the industry. Margarine has 
an important part to play in the nutrition of the people, and through 
the Cooperative movement and the Food Committees everything 
possible should be done to keep a watch on the organisation and 
supply of this foodstuff to all sections of the population. 


THE WASTE LANDS OF 
BRITAIN: A REPLY 


P. Lamartine Yates 


In the last issue of the Fabian Quarterly Arthur Smith pleaded 
for bringing into cultivation the waste lands of Britain. His 
argument ran as follows. In Britain we have 25,000 square miles, 
or 16 million acres to put it in terms more familiar to farmers, of 
unfarmed land—‘ mountain and heath land used for grazing’ is 
the designation of the Ministry of Agriculture. This is a dis- 
graceful waste of resources. The nation should buy the lot, and 
immediately put four-fifths of it under cultivation. On some of 
the land barley and oats could be grown; the rest would be hay 
and pasture. He claimed three advantages: a big increase in 
food output, far less dependence on imported feedingstuffs and 
a revival of the Elizabethan spirit of adventure. 


THE MATERIAL 


The task appears gigantic. It involves increasing our present 
agricultural acreage by 50%. Still, given time enough and money 


enough we could do almost anything. We could: 
With tariffs, quotas, subsidies and compensation levies 
Grow grape fruit on the Grampians and bananas on Ben Nevis. 


Mr Smith does not mention the cost, but he does say he wants 
the produce to feed us before the end of a three years’ war; he 
wants the job done quickly. Doesn’t he underestimate the magni- 
tude of the operation? He quotes examples of islands of good 
pasture in Cluanie and Glen More. Are these typical? Does he 
suggest that four-fifths of the mountain and heath land are like 
that ? He quotes a big block in the west of England. Has he 
forgotten that the main constituent of that block is Dartmoor ? 
He has probably tramped the hill country of Britain as much as 
I have, and he must remember what it is like. Parts are stony, 
strewn with boulders half covered with moss and heather; in 
other parts bracken, heather and gorse share dominion; large 
areas are waterlogged, notably in the Highlands; some, such as 
the Chalk Downs and the sandy commons of Noi ‘olk and Surrey, 
are infested with rabbits. This is the sort of land he will be faced 
with. 


THE TASK 


Now, first the land has to be bought. He appears to assume 
that this could be done overnight, but I suggest that to purchase 
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for the State some 16 million acres of land scattered in large and 
small parcels up and down the country and at present in the owner- 
ship of a vast number of private individuals, would involve a 
gigantic administrative operation which we should be lucky to 
accomplish in twelve months. How much of the land could we 
use ? We should probably have to ignore the odd bits and pieces : 
so many farmers have five to ten acres of ‘ rough grazing ’, often 
only accessible over their own farm land (which Mr Smith is not 
proposing to nationalise at this stage). But the big blocks are 
in the main the worst land. Further, we should perhaps leave out 
the boulder-strewn areas as being too troublesome. How would 
the remainder have to be tackled? Burn off all the bracken, 
heather and other rough vegetation to start with. Then set about 
draining. This, incidentally, is a laborious and costly operation : 
it takes a long time to dig and lay drains, and a long time for 
bogland to dry out. Yet unquestionably a very large proportion 
of the land which Mr Smith wants to reclaim would have to be 
drained before it could be used. After that we could set the 
tractors and, on rough ground, the gyrotillers to work. Finally, 
as Sir George Stapledon insists, the land should lie fallow for a 
winter, and ¢hen at last the Ministry of Lands could sow its barley, 
oats or ley mixture. Could all this be done in one year? Would 
the reclaimed land be actually producing crops even bv the third 
year of war? I doubt it. 


THE SNAGS 


There almost certainly would be hitches. Farmers are at 
present trying to plough up 14 million acres of grass, and already 
there is in many districts a shortage of tractors and ploughs. Mr 
Smith wants 13 million acres ploughed, all in one year or at most 
two! Again, newly ploughed rough grazing requires heavy 
dressings of fertiliser before it is cropped, as the Cahn Hill Im- 
provement Scheme has shown; there might well be fertiliser 
shortage. Furthermore, seeds are required: oats, barley, rye- 
grass, wild white clover. It is no over-statement to say that 
there are simply not available sufficient stocks of the required 
strains to re-seed anything like 13 million acres in one year, or even 
in two years. Consider also the labour involved in preparing the 
land—in clearing, draining and ploughing. Already the counties 
report an acute shortage of labour, and especially of skilled plough- 
men, to deal with a mere 1} million acres. As the demand for 
man-power becomes more urgent in the fighting forces, in the 
munition factories and in the production of other war equipment, 
shall we be able to spare men for reclaiming the Scottish High- 
lands and the Welsh hills? Mr Smith’s scheme means a huge 
capital outlay, a large-scale diversion of labour and materials. 
The return, on the most optimistic estimate, would be relatively 
meagre and would be spread inevitably over a long term of years. 
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Yet at this very moment the nation finds it difficult to spare enough 
men and materials for expanding our export trades which would 
yield an immediate return in the shape of goods from overseas. 
In the light of all this, is his proposal practical politics ? 


WHY DO IT ? 


Granted the difficulties, says the reader, yet do not let us 
be deterred. Even if we can only achieve part of the task, let 
us at least make a start; let us do something to make our waste 
lands useful. Why? What are the reasons for wanting to grow 
more food at home? What is it that gives Mr Smith, Sir George 
Stapledon and many others the crusading urge to convert the 
heathen to the arable religion ? Why do they want every moun- 
tain and hill made low and the rough places plain? I think the 
motives behind all these proposals can be reduced to five, each 
of which deserve serious consideration. 


Wartime Needs 


Firstly comes the topical argument that we are engaged in 
war and must do all in our power to increase production for the 
duration. J sympathise strongly: the more the better. But I 
have sought to show that most of the mountain land would take 
some considerable time to bring into cultivation and that we could 
ill spare the men and machines. I believe we, as a nation, will 
have all our work cut out to bring into and maintain in cropping 
the 14 million acres aimed at by the Government. Moreover, 
the more you plough up, the more of the difficult land you have 
to take in. Even in the last war some of what was ploughed did 
not yield as much corn as was sown in seed; yet Mr Smith pro- 
poses to attack far more ungrateful land than that. It is vital 
in wartime to increase the national production to the utmost 
possible. That will not be achieved by devoting resources in 
great quantity to a venture in which the return is slight. 


Food Reserves 


The second argument says: well, even if food production 
cannot be rapidly increased for the present war, ought we not 
to engage in a long-term policy of land reclamation so as to be 
less vulnerable next time? The more we can be self-sufficient 
in food the greater our security. The Government has in part 
inclined to this view. It has been spending in recent years some 
£15 million per annum on wheat, sugar-beet and fat cattle together, 
plus smaller sums on pigs, barley and oats, fertilisers, and so forth. 
Yet all this expenditure has not succeeded in checking the decline 
in the arable acreage. How big would the subsidies have to be 
to increase the arable on the scale proposed by Mr Smith? It 
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is no good arguing that if agriculture were nationalised it would 
not cost anything. It would still be a staggering burden, even 
though insidiously concealed. Storage of essential foods would 
be far cheaper. It would cost about £24 million to store a year’s 
supply of wheat. If this reserve were drawn on to the extent 
of one quarter in each year of a four years’ war it would add to 
our supplies more than would be added by a doubling of our home 
production ; and to attempt to double the home output would 
cost prodigious sums. Moreover, the more we import in peacetime, 
the larger our mercantile marine at the outbreak of war. What 
we have needed these last few months has been ships, ships, ships. 
If we had attempted greater self-sufficiency in food we should 
have had fewer vessels available for the transport of men, munitions 
and materials. I do not believe, therefore, that an artificially 
expanded agriculture would contribute as much to our national 
security as is generally supposed. - 


The Balance of Trade 


The third motive is connected with views as to the future of 
Britain’s foreign trade. Some think that foreign trade is an aspect 
of capitalist exploitation to which a Socialist Government would 
put a stop; others hold that the competition of goods produced 
by ‘cheap coloured labour’ depresses British wages and should 
be checked; others maintain that our foreign investments wilt 
decline and with them our surplus imports so that we shall be 
obliged to grow more food at home, or, alternatively, that no 
country will want to buy our exports. I cannot share these views. 
International trade, properly regulated by Import Boards, would. 
bring advantages quite as great to the backward peoples as to 
ourselves. Further, it seems highly unlikely that international 
trade will break down; on the contrary there will be so many 
countries competing against each other in an effort to sell agri- 
cultural produce to Britain that the terms of trade will probably 
be strongly in our favour as far ahead as one can see. There wilt 
be in the future, as in the past, a plethora of agricultural exports 
from overseas. 


Back to the Land 


A fourth argument for expanding British agriculture rests 
on the desirability of keeping people on the land. The numbers 
engaged in farming are declining; cannot we stem the rural 
exodus? I myself would prefer to see more emphasis laid on the 
quality than on the quantity of land workers. Is it not more 
important to secure better wages in agriculture, more modern 
housing, proper water supply and village schools, in short to raise 
the rural standard of living rather than increase the numbers. 
working on the land? The choice may be necessary ; for it would 
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not be easy to do both except at a prohibitive cost. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of the valués which rural life has con- 
tributed to the enrichment of our civilisation, but it would seem 
far more valuable to concentrate on getting the industrial worker 
housed in healthy surroundings outside the towns rather than on 
adding to the numbers who earn their living on the land. 


Two Blades of Grass 


A final, and I suspect very fundamental motive despite its 
superficial triviality, is the desire for tidiness. It annoys Mr 
Smith, as he travels about the country, to see neglected fields 
overgrown with rushes or bracken, fields on which it is quite 
possible technically to produce bright green grass or waving, 
golden corn. But what is technically possible is not always 
economically wise. Even so, he may argue, admitted that imports 
are cheaper and security can be had by other means, why shouldn’t 
we make the most of our countryside ? A man of means spends 
time and money on beautifying his garden, though it yields little 
economic return. Who shall gainsay him? And is not Britain 
a wealthy land which can afford to make the emerald isle more 
emerald? Such an argument awakens all one’s sympathies. 
Yet if we reflect for a moment on what it would cost the nation 
artificially to expand food production on a large scale, and how 
urgently the nation’s wealth is needed in other directions—for 
the provision of a more liberal education and the expansion of 
the social services—are we not forced to admit that such gardener’s 
dreams must, for a long time at any rate, give place to a programme 
of more comprehensive social betterment ? 


CONCLUSION 


I have been negative. I have attacked Mr Smith’s proposals 
without setting anything constructive in their place. I believe 
there do exist important lines of development for British agri- 
culture, though I have not space to outline them here; but they 
do not lie in the direction of reclaiming millions of acres of waste 
land. Indeed, over the world as a whole the trend will surely 
be all the other way. Even at the present level of agricultural 
science the food supply of Europe, for instance, could undoubtedly 
be produced on one-third of its agricultural land and with one- 
third of its present farm population. As technique develops, 
mankind will need to devote fewer and fewer acres and fewer and 
fewer men to producing the world’s food. An increase in the 
amount of waste land should be a sign of wealth and progress. 
I don’t want to see Wales and Scotland ploughed up. I would 
lay out the hills in free golf courses, in holiday camps and national 
parks. Give the job to George Lansbury. He’d love it! 
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THE WAR AND A SMALI 
BUSINESS 


John Julian 


This Company is a fairly small private concern normally 
employing about 700, of whom all but about 50 are men. These 
are divided up into 200 office staff, 300 workmen and 200 erectors. 
Normal business is entirely dependent on the building trade, and 
on large buildings only, chiefly hotels, hospitals, restaurants, office 
buildings and factories. 

The business carried on consists of manufacturing a range 
of fittings and their installation, as sub-contractors on building 
contracts. 

Our works do nothing mass-produced, everything manu- 
factured being ‘special’. We manufacture small quantities of 
a large number of things. On the whole we specialise in high 
quality business, which is obtained without a great deal of com- 
petition from a personal and limited clientele. Public tenders 
such as Office of Works, County Council Works, etc are regarded 
as too competitive. All the same we have managed to obtain a 
very good proportion of our type of business. 

However, at the beginning of 1939, when the War Office 
decided to embark on a large building programme, we tendered 
in competition, and obtained large orders; that is to say that, 
for certain items, we were assured of the orders for every one 
which would-be required during the next few years. This later 
extended to the Air Ministry. At the same time, there was still 
quite a lot of private business, which however came to an abrupt 
end with the outbreak of war. Since then, there has been a certain 
revival, but nearly all contracts have been connected to some 
extent with the war. 

The whole effect of this has been that our business has entirely 
changed. From being employed on carefully working out the 
details of all sorts of different apparatus for all sorts of different 
conditions, we are now producing a large number of a very few 
identical articles; the system of the Service Departments being 
that once a standard is established it shall be repeated in all cases. 
Our works have thus become a semi-mass-production unit. In 
value, the turnover of the Company has doubled or even trebled. 
The number of employees has risen to 1,050, comprising 220 office 
staff, 550 workmen and 280 erectors. 

The increase is, thus, almost entirely in workpeople, of whom 
the majority of new hands have been semi-skilled. 

These contracts only apply to certain special apparatus, and 
on the erection side of our business we have encountered rather 
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different problems. Erection has usually been treated as a part 
of the builders’ tender. Generally speaking, the bulk of the work 
has fallen into the hands of about half a dozen large firms, who 
have specialised on carrying out huge contracts at a very low rate 
of profit. These firms have been extraordinarily busy; the 
medium-sized firms like ourselves have maintained a fairly even 
standard ; and the smaller firms are, in a number of cases, very 
idle. An offer has been made by the Association of Employers 
in this industry to form a pool for the even distribution of business, 
but this was flatly refused by the Ministry of Supply. 


CHANGES IN THE INDUSTRY 


The effect of the war on the prosperity of the building industry 
as a whole has been very uneven. Private architects and sur- 
veyors and many others connected with private enterprise have 
suffered terribly, with the exception of a very few lucky ones. 
Some contractors have done very well, but others have hardly 
done anything at all. Very often those who have thrown their 
weight about most have done best, particularly those who have 
enlisted the services of MP’s. Quite a number of hitherto 
insignificant firms have become extremely significant almost 
overnight. The quality of work, of course, has been considerably 
inferior to that which would be acceptable on building under 
high-class peacetime architects. 

As to the difficulties connected with the execution of con- 
tracts, these again have been variable. As an established firm 
we had a good nucleus of skilled men before the war started, but 
for a year or two now it has been very difficult to. obtain extra 
skilled men. On the other hand, we have not had much difficulty 
in obtaining as much semi-skilled labour as we need. There have 
been difficulties connected with loss of time through air raid 
warnings (which have luckily been infrequent) and black-out. 
We have blacked out our works so that night work can proceed, 
but it was a fairly expensive item. As regards erectors, many 
dislike very much the idea of going to country jobs (and nearly 
all jobs are pretty remote now), unless facilities are available to 
work at least a 50-hour week. Sometimes this can be -arranged 
by doing preparation work for the next day in a blacked-out room 
in the building. Usually it is arranged that six full days shall be 
worked plus as much overtime as possible within the limit of a 
60-hour week. 


SUPPLY 


_Obtaining materials has generally been the chief bugbear. 
Owing to the intense specialisation of specifications, some manu- 
facturers have been flooded with orders for one or two of their 
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goods (ie, the Air Ministry having decided that valve No. 1001 
from Messrs X Y shall be used for a certain purpose on all standard 
specifications would lead to a terrific demand on the resources 
of Messrs X Y for this item, and possibly meanwhile valve No. 
1002 would be completely ignored). There is no priority, as 
private orders are just not fulfilled, and the position of the manu- 
facturer of parts is therefore very strong. He will usually prefer 
to fulfil his direct Government contracts before he bothers about 
his sub-contracts anyhow. Steel plate or tube, aluminium, timber 
and anything containing nickel or chromium are also particularly 
difficult to obtain. There simply do not seem to be sufficient 
rolling mills in the country to produce steel at the rate which is 
required, and no matter what efforts we make we cannot accelerate 
the manufacturers. In October we started on a campaign to get 
help on this matter. After one month we gave up hope of 
getting any help from the Ministry of Supply, and made strong 
representations to the War Office, through the Department with 
whom we work. They made great efforts for us. The quantity of 
steel plate which we required (about 300 tons) was insignificant, 
but we have not been able to get any help over this at all. 

A further grave difficulty which we have experienced has been 
concerned with the maintenance of stock of small parts. For a 
few of these (such as nuts and bolts, screws, etc), arrangements 
have been made on a national scale so that every works can have, 
without question, a certain percentage of its annual purchases 
during the previous year, but this does not work equally well in 
all departments. As an instance, we have required to replenish 
our stock of brass terminals for electric apparatus. The manu- 
facturer of these terminals cannot obtain his brass (owing to its 
copper content) without either a licence, or an assurance that it 
will be used on Government contracts. Obviously we cannot 
order the exact quantity of terminals required as each contract 
is entered, but wish to place a stock order several gross at a time 
to get the benefit of a considerably lower price. But to justify 
the manufacturer in obtaining all the necessary brass, we then 
have to list out possibly 20 different contracts for which the total 
quantity is necessary, and justify the execution of each of these 
20 separately. 

To go into all the complications entailed by the introduction 
of the Ministry of Supply would take a paper in itself. From 
our point of view its function is to withhold, not to supply. Every 
time that we have to take up a point, whether it be acceleration 
of supply of materials, additional petrol, retention of key-men, 
etc, etc, the correspondence is endless. If one is not careful, one 
is bandied from Department to Department, each one being com- 
pletely sympathetic but quite powerless. It seems to be impossible 
to find anyone with the strength to insist on one’s demands being 
met, and to see it through. 
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Finally, there are one’s doubts as to the future. We have 
gradually extended our organisation, and we may well be employing 
1,200 men soon. The vast building programme still goes on, but 
it is bound to abate in the near future. What then? Presumably 
we gradually disband. In order to avoid this, we have made 
preliminary investigations into the possibility of changing over 
slowly to armament production as we did in the last war, but the 
Government policy has been entirely different this time, con- 
centrating the orders in the hands of a comparatively small number 
of enormous factories. The only hope appears to be to obtain 
sub-contracts for small parts from these large firms. Whether 
we shall be able to do this remains to be seen. 
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COUNTY COUNCILS, THEIR POWERS AND DUTIES by JOHN 
J. CLARKE (Pitman  5/-) 
A factual record of (a) the history and development of county councils 
and (b) the powers and duties of these bodies at the present day. It 
will be a very useful work of reference and a valuable addition to our 
sources of knowledge on county councils. H. S. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFORT OF WAR by R. W. B. CLARKE (Allen 
and Unwin 7/6) 


A comprehensive survey of our war potentiality. Clarke is as fully 
aware as Keynes of the huge economic and financial tasks that the war 
sets us, and like him he sees in a reduction of consumption the first 
essential. | He realizes the impossibility of reducing the consumption of 
the class which consumed two-thirds of production. He is for an equal 
sharing by the whole community, but as he points out that does not mean 
that the same percentage cut must be applied to all. In fact, he tentatively 
suggests that the consumption of all with incomes over {250 might reduce 
consumption by one half. This survey covers the mobilisation of industry, 
questions of prices and profits, government controls and the war budget. 
it forms an authoritative and useful background to discussion on all 
questions concerning our economic organisation for war. iD: 


ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM by H. D. DICKINSON (8/6) 


This is a good book; but it is addressed to professional economists 
rather than to the general reader. It is for the most part an attempt 
to face the problems of pricing policy under a Socialist system or in 
the course of transition to Socialism, and to meet the arguments advanced 
by certain economists that no rational pricing system is possible in 
the absence of private enterprise. It has useful sections on wages under 
Socialism, and on the regulation of agriculture, in which the author 
expects that the private sector will continue to be of outstanding 
importance. The argument is carried very much further than in 
Professor Lange’s well-known study, but is broadly on similar lines 
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bled sa PAY FOR THE WAR by E. F. M. DURBIN (Routledge. 

3/ 
A result of the work of a committee which had the foresight to inquire 
into this problem before the present conflict started. Mr Durbin lays 
down broad principles whereby effective mobilisation can use the 
economic resources of the country to the maximum and at the same time 
create sufficient additional income to enable the war to be financed 
through increased taxation and government borrowing at low interest 
rates. Possibly over-optimistic as to the ability to increase taxation 
and in considering that voluntary saving will be adequate in view of 
the fact that so large a proportion of the increased income will accrue 
in the hands of the wage earning class. Mr Durbin favours controlled 
inflation, but it is debatable whether it can be kept in check without 
greater control of the expenditure of increased income. E. D. 


PROFITS, INTEREST AND INVESTMENT by F. A. VON HAYEK 
(Routledge 6/-) 
A collection of essays written between 1929 and the present day, and 
dealing with the author’s views on the trade cycle. The title essay, 
which has not previously been published, is a variation on the theme 
of Prices and Production. Those who are interested in trade cycle 
theory and can read Professor Hayek will probably appreciate this 
collection. EGE Ee er 


A PROGRAMME FOR PROGRESS by JOHN STRACHEY (Gollancz 
7/6) 
This is a long book dealing with the recent economic development of 
England, America and Germany and putting forward a programme 
of peaceful change in this country for a hypothecated post-war period 
when capitalism will have broken down without giving the workers 
an opportunity for full power. Mr Strachey is consistently interesting 
though his economic thought is often shoddy. It is curious, for instance, 
to find advocated as one of the six measures he thinks necessary the 
lowering of the rate of interest to make enterprise more attractive to 
the private borrower. If, as socialists, we must stimulate private enter- 
prise, it hardly seems wise to attempt it by following a doctrine which 


even ‘orthodox’ economists now no longer wholly believe. 
RoJoP: 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR by J. M. KEYNES (Macmillan 1/-) 


Since he is no politician Professor Keynes has reconsidered the first 
plan he put forward in the Times, accepted criticism in good part, and 
incorporated many of the suggestions made by the more constructive 
critics. The result is a plan combining compulsory saving with the 
prevention of inflation which constitutes the most practical scheme 
yet proposed for paying for the war. The revised plan meets the 
criticism that the original plan penalised the lowest paid workers by 
adopting family allowances; it meets those who discovered that the 
rich escaped further penalty by combining it with a capital levy to be 
imposed after the war. In this way major objections are surmounted 
and as now clearly and intelligently outlined in this short booklet the 
Keynes plan should be discussed, examined and seriously considered 
by those in authority. Is it too much to hope that the Government 
will call Mr. Keynes in to advise them ? E. D. 
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CHINA FIGHTS FOR (THE WORLD by J. GUNNAR ANDERSSON 
(Kegan Paul 12/6) 


This is a book of reminis es and travel in China, covering the period 
between 1914 and the pres day. Professor Andersson is famous for 
his researches in Chinese ai ology and geology. Now, to answer 
a more urgent demand, he tu. ‘to political history. 

Professor Andersson was in Sha. i during the fighting in 1937 and 
visited Peiping after the Japanes occupation. He knows how the 
Japanese army behaves and understands their methods and aims as 
well as he describes his friends, the Chinese. A DB: 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE IN CHINA by LOWE CHUAN- 
HUA (Allen and Unwin 7/6) 


Mr Lowe’s book gives a fairly good account of Japan’s lack of raw 
materials and the determination of Japan’s capitalists to find materials, 
markets and secure investments in China. This object can only be 
achieved by subjugating the Chinese and driving out foreign interests 
(Great Britain and US A). There is a brief account of economic progress 
and reconstruction in free China. Mr Lowe also compares the immense 
economic support given by Britain and USA to Japan with the tiny 
support given to China, despite Japanese attacks on their interests, 
but not enough attention is drawn to this, nor to the determination 
of the Soviet Union that the Chinese people shall not be conquered. 

M.S. J. 


WHY WE FIGHT by THE RT. HON. ARTHUR GREENWOOD (Rout- 
ledge 5/-) 
This small book combines brief accounts of Hitler’s rise to power and 
of the development of British history seen from a Labour Party angle 
with an expansion of the Labour Party’s February manifesto on War 
Aims written in a Burke-ian style. There are useful quotations from 
the author’s speeches at the outbreak of war and students of history 
will be interested to compare it with an essay written by Mr Greenwood 
twenty-five years ago and published in a book called, if I remember 
accurately, Why We Are At War. M. I. C. 


FOURTH SHORE: ITALY’S MASS COLONISATION OF LIBYA 
by MARTIN MOORE (Routledge 12/6) 


An eulogy of Balbo’s mass migration of 20,000 Italians in 1938. This 
inaugurated a policy of continued state organised European settlement 
the better to defend this North African empire. It will be interesting 
to see if the 700,000 native Arabs appreciate this immigration any more 
than their fellows in Palestine. fod $3 


‘THE RACES OF CENTRAL EUROPE by G. M. MORANT (Allen 
and Unwin  5/-) 
From collected data showing the average cephalic indices, statures, 
craniology and blood groups of the Central European races, the author 
demonstrates that there are no striking differences between neighbouring 
peoples in this region, but a gradual transition between the Eastern 
and Western groups. 
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The sharp racial distinction based on language differences, which is 
so much emphasised in certain countries, cannot be supported by 
anthropological facts. No student of European aftairs can afford to 
neglect the aspect of his problems which is clearly presented in this 
book. A.C. F. 


NAZI GERMANY CAN’T WIN by DR. WILHELM NECKER (Lindsay 
Drummond 10/6) 


A book on the usual lines, with many quotations and indiscriminately 
presented facts, offering little in the way of connecting argument or 
straightforward opinion. There is also an Epilogue, written on 18 
September, 1939. Russia, it says, risked alienating the sympathies 
of the entire labour world by marching into Poland. ‘ The perplexity 
was bound to be very great. That, however, was in no way the result 
of Russian policy, but was a universal confusion due to the war.’ Indeed, 
the confusion in some quarters must have been great. Mod 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY—A HISTORY OF SIXTEEN CENTURIES 
by MARVIN LOWENTHAL (Lindsay Drummond _ 10/6) 
Apart from the fact that it is a partisan book this is as good history- 
writing as can be wished for; it is scholarly, straightforward, and 
delightfully well written. While in the West the central administration 
of the king protected, exploited and finally expelled the Jews, in Germany 
the late coming of age of that country as a Nation State became their 
tragedy. In the four-cornered battle of Emperor, towns, ecclesiastic 
and secular princes they became part and parcel of the anarchy in the 
Germanies. Na 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO PHYSIOCRACY by M. BEER (Allen and Unwin 6/-) 


The Physiocrats have suffered in the past from the indulgence offered 
to quaintness, which has led to considerable neglect. Certainly they 
do not provide such fertile ground for historical understanding as the 
Mercantilists, but Beer has done well in providing us with a pleasantly 
written book whose brevity is commensurate with the importance of 
its subject. R, J. P. 


TESTAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP by VERA BRITTAIN (Macmillan 
10/6) 
If at times too sentimental Vera Lrittain has given us a most absorbing 
account of Winifred Holtby’s life and at the same time has provided 
an excellent review of current political events from the Armistice to 
the Abyssinian affair. The chapters on the African negro problem are 
particularly interesting. an 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF BERNARD SHAW by H. C. DULIIN 
(Allen and Unwin 7/6) 


An enlarged reprint of a book published twenty years ago endeavouring 
to establish, largely from the plays, a canon of Shavian thought analysed 
under headings such as ‘ Politics’, ‘ Keligion’, ‘ Sucial Relations 
Involving Sex’, and sv on. As usual, interpretation by a disciple only 
succeeds in destroying the vagueness, and thereby the universality of the 
original parables. Ro. 1% 
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